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“It is no more pleasant for me to consign 
the sons of my friends, the grandsons of my 
friends, to the hideous character of modern 
war, than it is for anyone else. But if we are 
to save civilization, that is the only road 


which we can follow.”—HENRY L. STIM- 


SON, Secretary of War, appearing before a 


House committee to advo- 
cate drafting of 18-19 year- 
old youths. 
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You may recall our opinion, expressed some months 
ago, that the U S was not likely, in the near future to 
attain an army of 10,000,000, Sec’y of War Stimson 
revealed this week that Army is now nearly 4,500,000 
and that goal for 1943 is 7,500,000. We believe this is 
optimistic figure, and very close to maximum strength, 
when Navy and Marine personnel are added. 

It is essential to keep in mind that we must not only 
equip and supply our own armed forces, but very largely 
implement our allies as well. As we have said before, 
there are three fronts in this war—the Factory, Farm 
and Firing lines. It thus becomes a question of where 
our manpower can be used to best advantage. 

It will presently become necessary to conscript both 
men and women on a very broad basis, but a great ma- 
jority of these people will go to factories and farms, 
rather than into the armed forces. 

The figure which Sec’y Stimson has set compares rath- 
er favorably with the armies of our associates, and 
doubly so when our position as ‘“‘the arsenal of democ- 
racy” is considered. Just as an interesting sidelight, 
China’s war minister, Ho Ying-Chen reported this week 
that Chinese Republic, which of course has more than 
twice our population, and much lower standards of 
equipment, has drafted only 11,000,000 men into mili- 
tary service in the five years since 1937. Considering 
China’s heavy losses, it is doubtful if she has half that 
number under arms today. 


GERMANY: Failure to take Stalingrad this win- 
ter—and that failure now seems rather clearly indicated 
—means no winter rest and recuperation for Nazis. 
They must plan active campaigns in other sectors. A 
number of clues point to Africa as the next field of 
large-scale operation. This, you will recall, has been 
our forecast for some weeks. 


PACIFIC: It was inevitable that the Japanese 
would eventually rally their forces for a major effort to 
crush the American offensive in the Solomons. Their 
first objective, logically, is destruction and capture of 
our marine base on Guadalcanal. ‘The foe is in deadly 
earnest, and this thrust is not to be taken lightly. 

The big naval engagement which we have anticipated, 
may be even now in progress. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES: Rising tempo of re- 
volt will be met by Nazis and their puppets with new 
and harsher regulations. Their only course is force. It 
will work—temporarily, and after a fashion. 


GEYER-PEPPER BILL: This “anti-poll tax” bill 
passed House by large majority. Senate will be much 
tougher, but there is good prospect of enactment. Would 
abolish poll tax as requisite for voting in eight Southern 
states. South has consistently opposed move since it 


would, in effect, give franchise to Negroes, who in some 
localities outnumber whites. ‘This, theoretically, might 
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prophesies... 


JAPAN: Most of the Japanese Army is 
now inactive, and that is not in keeping with 
tenets of modern warfare. Something is 
going to happen—soon. It may be move 
against India, although anticipated Siberian 
attack is so logical, it cannot be ruled out, 
even though long delayed. 

FRANCE: Occupation of all France by 
the Nazis is still indicated, and we would 
not be surprised to see her active entry into 
the war, on the Axis side. 

MANPOWER: We are fairly sure that 
Army will get control. Will shift workers 
where needed, thru present draft-board set- 
up. Look for registration of women, proba- 
bly before first of the year. 

SUGAR RATION: Chances are it will not 
be further liberalized. 





invite return of ““Carpet-Bag” era and lead to race riots. 
It’s a pretty touchy situation. 


U. S. ELECTIONS: Trend is toward change in 
personnel. Public is getting pretty well fed up with its 
legislators. But talk of a Republican majority in House 
is iargely for political effect. To overcome Democratic 
plurality, Republicans would have to hold their present 
162 seats, and gain minimum of 53 additional. It’s pos- 
sible—for the Democrats lost considerably more than 
that number of seats in the Big Upset of four years ago. 
But we don’t think it probable. Sagacious politicians 
are saying numerical superiority would be liability for 
Republicans now. With gain of 30 votes or more, they 
probably could count on support of enough independents 
and dissident Democrats to control critical issues. In 
any case, Senate will remain Democratic since only 34 
seats are to be filled, and nine of these are in solid South. 

Vote may be lightest in recent years. Democrats 
probably have lost more than Republicans through 
Army draft, since younger voters have been predomi- 
nately Democratic. On the other hand, Democrats, na- 
tionally, appear to have done the better job of register- 
ing voters for coming elections. Many war workers will 
lose votes thru change of residence; others, on night 
shifts will not upset routine to vote. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“The imposition of a gross income 
tax (hypocritically denominated a ‘vic- 
tory’ tax) threatens to sabotage and 
impede our war production by taking 
bread and milk from the tables of our 


workers, and 
backs.”—PHILIP 
ie ee 3 


clothing from their 
Murray, President 


“There is a limit to everything. No 
one can build a 10,000-ton ship in 10 
days. Kaiser’s ships are phantom ves- 
sels born of an imagination excited by 
whiskey.”— An announcer on Radio 
Rome, Axis voice in Italy. 

«“ %”” 

“If we don’t get busy, there will be 
plenty of scrap. The enemy will pro- 
vide it with bombings; we will be pick- 
ing pieces of scrap off the streets, and 
out of the bodies of American citizens.” 
—J. M. Hopwoop, Pittburgh steel ex- 
pert. 

iTy ” 

“Today, in this war, the most prec- 
ious thing in the world is 40 cubic ft 
of space, commonly known as a ship’s 
ton.”—Col Pau. Logan, asst chief sub- 
sistence division, quartermaster corps. 

“sé ” 

“This is a global war and it must 
be followed by a global peace. This 
is a people’s war, and it must be 
followed by a  people’s peace.” — 
IGNATIUS DONNELLY TAUBENECK, head 
of Dep’t of History, Bronxville (N Y) 
Public Schools and widely known for 
accuracy of his forecasts. 


Ty ” 


“Its about time we ministers began 
repaying our congregations for those 
good old-fashioned chicken dinners.”— 
Rev S. M. Bernarp, Los Angeles pastor, 
inviting the entire congregation home 
for dinner. (More than 50 accepted.) 


“May we 


CLeotee 


you on that?” 





“Japan is like a boa constrictor that 
has swallowed a goat and wants to get 
away to digest it.”—Gen Sir ARCHLBALD 
P. WAVELL. 

“e ” 

“We've got to cut our mileage deep 
to keep moving toward victory instead 
of joy-riding to defeat.”—OPA Chief 
LEON HENDERSON. 

“é ” 

“In an America at war it isn’t 
enough to be patriotic and have good 
intentions. You’ve got to keep your 
heads, too. You're earning $50 a week 
and more, and you're going crazy. Our 
service men are earning $50 a month, 
and they’re keeping their heads, You 
had better think it over.” — Judge 
JOHN GUTKNECHT, to a group of Chi- 
cago motorists arraigned for speeding. 

“ee ” 

“The trouble with this whole situa- 
tion is that it has been a muddle of 
men who were afraid that some con- 
gresional committee or pressure group 
wouldn’t like their decisions. I am 
going to make my decisions and stand 
by them.”—Wws. M. JEFFERS, newly-ap- 
pointed Rubber Director. 

“e ” 

“One can only hope that wisdom 
will come with the years.” — ELEANOR 
RooseEvELt, celebrating her 58th birth- 
day, October 11. 


“Any man who, by strike action or 
otherwise, prolongs this war by one 
day, or even one minute, and thus 
causes the death of a single soldier, 
is a criminal, a saboteur and a traitor. 
If I had the power, I would unhesita- 
tingly treat him as I would a Hitler 
or a Mussolini.” — RoaKE WARING, 
newly-elected National Commander, 
American Legion. 

“ ” 

“America never contributed anything 
to world civilization but chewing gum 
and coca cola, which menace European 
civilization.’—Otro DreTrich, German 
press chief, in his syndicated column 
in German newspapers. 

“ ” 


“Let me take out naturalization pa- 
pers and fly for your country; its the 
only thing I know how to do.”—Brig- 
Gen Epw. PERRIN, quoting captured 
Japanese flier, a request which he de- 
clares is by no means unusual. 

“ee ” 

“I am hoping there may have been 
enough intervening events, so that Mrs. 
Willkie may have forgotten about it.” 
—WENDELL WILLKIE, discussing the in- 
cident of the ballerina he kissed in 
Russia. 

“ bh 

“The boys on the front lines have 
only one thing to fight with—and that 
is what Detroit’s hands, brains and 
man-hours can give them.”—Lt-Gen 
Wm. S. KNnupsen, addressing Detroit’s 
Economic Club. 

“ ” 

“Nothing would spur the work of 
Washington’s bureaucrats so much as 
the election of many Republican gov- 
ernors and members of congress.”-— 
ALFRED M. LAnpon, former Governor of 
Kansas. 
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Golden Dross 


By RAYMOND CLAPPER 


What strange reading McKinley and 
his gold-standard generation would 
have found in the newspapers this 
week. WPB is shutting down on gold 
mining because the miners are more 
valuable at other work. 


This is the prosaic end to something 
that has been second only to love in 
the hunger of the human race. The 
struggle for gold has saturated his- 
tory and fable throughout the age of 
man, from Midas to the Klondike, from 
the golden fleece to Cecil Rhodes. 


We were slow to see that gold had 
lost its place in the scheme of things. 
After the last world war, some of our 
penetrating thinkers recognized that 
production of useful things, capacity 
to make useful things, was what 
counted. That was pointed out in 1919 
by Sir Halford J. MacKinder, from 
whom Haushofer got his inspiration 
for German geopolitik. 


Hitler had no gold. But he built 
factories. Those were his riches. He 
had no money. But he put people to 
work making planes and tanks. You 
are wealthy if you have the things 
needed and poor if you don’t have 
them, no matter what other goods you 
possess. 


Britain thought she was wealthy be- 
cause she had the riches of India. 
But she was poor, poverty-stricken at 
Munich because she had money in the 
bank, but no airplanes. Hitler had no 
money in the bank, but he had planes. 


We must break away from dead lan- 
guage, dead phrases, dead rules, and 
apply this same kind of gold-mining 
realism to military strategy, to foreign 
policy and to postwar world relation- 
ships. That’s the way the Germans 
have been able to do so much with so 
little——Condensed from Mr. Clapper’s 
syndicated column. 


AVIATION—Cargo Transport 


A cargo plane the size of the Doug- 
las B-19 could carry a load of 25 tons, 
or as much as a freight car. Forty- 
five thousand such planes, because of 
grea‘er speed, could do the work of the 
nearly 2,000,000 freight cars in U S to- 
day; 40,000 of them could carry the 
load now carried by all the surface 
ships of the United Nations —Frepe- 
Rick L. Co.Liins, “Flying Freight 
Cars,” Liberty, 10-10-42. 


BOOKS 


We understand that a special com- 
mittee has been formed to present the 
keys of the city to the first foreign 
correspondent who returns to New 
York without the manuscript of a 
book stuffed in his briefcase —BENNETT 
CerF, Saturday Review of Literature, 
10-3-"42. 


CHILDREN-—Security in 

Wartime 

When Japan attacked Pearl Harbor 
and I knew that the dreaded day was 
upon us when our security was threat- 
ened, I wanted to do something defi- 
nite to help my children retain that 
feeling of security that seemed to be 
Slipping from our grasp. Then I re- 
membered what had made me feel most 
happy when I came home from school 
as a child—the smell of cookies and 
my Mother humming in the kitchen. 
So I made cookies and hummed my 
most cheerful tune and when the 
children dashed in with words of war 
on their lips and a terrified gleam in 
their eyes, I knew that my effort 
had not been in vain, because the 
werds died on their lips and the fear 
left their eyes as they shouted “Cook- 
ies."—Parents’ Magazine, 9-’42. 


DEMOCRACY 


To tell people that they can do as 
they please, to give them in democ- 
racy free speech, free press, free as- 
sembly, is not the solution of th prob- 
lem. That is the problem. No other 
way to life so much as democracy 
calls for intelligence, character and 
moral responsibility inside the citizen. 
Harry Emerson Fospicx, Pastor, Riv- 
erside Church, N Y C. 


HOME— Joys 


Only a man who doesn’t know the 
joys of home life could be a tyrant, 
and only such a man could drag mil- 
lions of home-loving men away from 
their hearths for his stupid conquests. 
—Hartan Muier, Better Homes & 
Gardens, 10-’42. 





Industrial India—People have little 
conception of India’s vast resources. 
She produces 2,000,000 tons of pig iron 
every month; 1,900,000 tons of steel. 
India has biggest deposit of high-grade 
iron on earth; largest resevoir of coal, 
estimated 36 billion tons. Cotton yield 
of India is second only to U. S. She 
produces more tobacco than U. S., and 
has international monoply on _ jute. 
Produces quantities of manganese, mi- 
ca, bauxite. India has one-third of 
all the cattle on earth; is chief sup- 
plier of hides and skins. Produces more 
sugar than any other nation. She has 
2nd largest railroad mileage on earth. 
It’s easy to see why Japan and Ger- 
many would like to take India away 
from England! — (“Gandhi’s India” 
Geo MECKLENBURG, Church Manage- 
ment, 10-42.) 

“ ” 

What a Life!—John Q. American is 
awakened by an alarm clock with a 
frog in its throat. He’d like to throw 
it out, but knows he must put up with 
it for duration. Turning on radio, he’s 
cheered by newscast of Jap defeat, un- 
til static reminds him his radio is 
dying of old age. With a blankety- 
blank, our hero throws back sheet 
that’s getting thin, blanket that is in- 
nocent of wool, rises from his pillow 
that never housed a feather. He turns 
on a leaky shower with a squeaky 
faucet—that woman plumber wasn’t so 
good!—and tries to work up a lather 
with a thin bar of soybean soap. That’s 
us—U. S.—in wartime. But cheer up, 
there’s more—and worse—to come! 
(“John @Q American—1943 Model”, 
Eagle Magazine, 10-’42. 

“ ” 

What’s Back of Bushido? — School 
books teach Bushido has been code 
of Nippon for ages, but you can’t find 
word in any Japanese dictionary print- 
ed before 1900. It was invented about 
that time, out of whole cloth, by Jap- 
anese army. It means “the way of 
the samurai”. All Japs are urged to 
pattern behavior on these glorified 
knights.—(“Bushido) “Bunk!” WILLARD 
Price, Liberty, 10-17-’42. 
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INGRATITUDE 

An ungrateful man is like a hog un- 
der a tree eating acorns, but never 
looking up to see where they come 
from.—The Kalends of the Waverly 
Press, 9-'42. 


INTERPRETATION 

An Eskimo in Alaska was buying a 
clock. “I showed him a flock of alarm 
clocks,” reports the salesman, “and 
finally came to the eight-day clock. I 
explained to him that the clock would 
run eight days without winding. He 
looked at it carefully and doubt- 
fully and said: “How long will it run 
if you wind it?”—CuarLes B. Ror, 
“The Selling Parade,” Canadian Busi- 
ness, 10-"42. 





New Maid 


She sweeps the kitchen floor 
With obvious disdain 
Dusting is a bore 

Dishes are a pain. 


She hates housework, I’m afraid, 

And I don’t blame her, on the 
whole 

But I need a maid 

Not a kindred soul! 

—May Ricustone, National Home 

Monthly, Winipeg, 10-’42. 











JUVENILE PERSPECTIVE 


The third grade class was studying 
the era of the tree dwellers. Pupils 
were instructed to draw a picture of 
a tree dweller, just as he would ap- 
pear in his native element. Little 
Charles beamed understandingly—and 
set to work. His completed sketch 
portrayed a lad wearing an animal 
skin—and eating a chocolate ice cream 
cone. 


MORALE 

Do you know what morale is? 
Morale is the spiritual capacity of 
people to undergo real suffering with- 
out going to pieces. Do you know 
what they think morale is in this 
town (Washington)? Clambakes, 
speeches by heroes, bands, excitement, 
rigmarole. The people handling mo- 
rale in Washington haven’t got the 
simplest idea what it is. If they don’t 
know what it is, how are they going 
to create it? Scme of these people 
think morale is a bill of goods that 
can be sold by an advertising cam- 
paign. For the last ten days I’ve 
been reading books about the decay of 
France—Elliott Paul, Genevieve Ta- 
bouis and the man who used to be 


The Education of Wendell Willkie 
In his new book, I Write From Washington ‘Harper’s, $3) Marquis CHILDS 
gives an exciting picture of the Nation’s Capitol in what might well be termed 


the Destiny Decade. 


This ercerpt, plucked from a chapter of the same title, 


throws what is perhaps a new light on the colorful character who, in defeat 


refused to be vanquished. 


Willkie seemed to be speaking in a 
moment of pause between two worlds, 
a moment of deliberate hesitation. 
He said at the end of his Western tour 


that he saw the light of spiritual hun- 
ger in thousands of faces. This was 
no mere political figure of speech. The 
people were puzzled and uncertain. 
They listened earnestly, hopeful, to 
what the big man from the East had 
to say. 


What struck me all thru the cam- 
paign was that only a very little bit 
in the way of positive, constructive 
program might have won for the Re- 
publicans. . . People all over the coun- 
try seemed waiting for something pos- 
itive, something to hope for in the fu- 
ture. Yet Willkie remined supremely 
confident that he could win by the 
very force of his personality. 


The election over, Willkie went to 
England. It was the most brilliant 
stroke he had made since Philadel- 
phia. His journey captured the imagi- 
nation of people on both sides of the 
Atlantic. And it was the perfect an- 
swer to the ugly whispering campaign 
that implied he had pro-Nazi sym- 
pathies. In the factories and in the 
pubs, Willkie met the defenders of 
Britain, a meeting which neither will 
soon forget. 


Straight off the Clipper, he came to 
Washington for such a carefully 


staged drama as the capital delights 
in. .. A few nights later some of us 
who had been on the campaign train 
gave him a dinner. Willkie’s trip to 
England had made hin more serious, 
more convinced of America’s duty and 
responsibility. 


“It's allright to talk about collabora- 
tion with Great Lritain now” someone 
said, “But don’t you think that when 
this war is over the Republican party 
is going back to isolation? They al- 
ways have and they always wiil.” 


“Look” Willkie raised his index fin- 
ger in the familiar admonitory ges- 
ture, “if we go back, it will be so far 
back that neither you nor I nor any- 
one in this room can be a party to it. 
It will be way back. We can never let 
that happen.” 


Yes, he had learned. He had 
learned that the conservative party 
under a two-party system cannot af- 
ford the luxury of reaction. It must 
offer a positive policy as an alter- 
native to the policies of the party in 
power. That is the lesson which the 
parties on the right in Germany never 
learned. Thenceforward Willkie was 
to wrestle manfully with the Republi- 
can party, seeking to convert the more 
bigoted and stubborn elements to en- 
lightenment. Whether he will succeed 
is still a question. And on the answer 
depends not a little the future of 
Americans everywhere. 








pee cee 


editor of Paris-Soir. I sat there read- 
ing about blunders, bungling, stupid- 
ity, dishonesty. All of a sudden the 
idea starts to grow inside me: Good 
God, this is my own country.—Un- 
named newspaper man now in Gov't 
service, quoted in “Poor Morale in 
Washington,” The New Republic, 9-14- 
"42. 


MUSIC 


A conductor of one of the theatre 
orchestras added a bassoon to his or- 
chestra. During the rehearsal the 
manager suddenly stopped all action 
and gazed into the pit at the bassoon 
player. 

“What's that thing?” he demanded. 

“It’s a bassoon,” answered the con- 


ductor. The manager studied the in- 
strument carefully for a moment, 
then said: 


“It loooks good. Get another for the 
other side to balance the orchestra.” 
—Manufacturers Life News Letter. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

Nazi rage to ban has reached Dutch 
children’s books. A famous yarn, 
written 35 years ago, is called “The 
Son of Dik Trom.” It is as innocent 
a tale as anyone could imagine, but is 
now eliminated from all libraries. The 
Germans discovered something dread- 
ful in it—a description of a football 
game in which the Holland team beats 
its opponents who have come from 
Germany.—Netherlands, 9-11-42. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: A “canned” wedding—every- 
complete to the ring and the wedding 
cake—is the latest boon to romanti- 
cally-inclined service men. Service of- 
fered by a New York agency, realizing 
that soldier’s leave is short and is often 
granted without much notice. Many 
future brides are in defense plants or 
war work, with no time to plan wed- 
ding details. Yet men in armed forces 
now want church weddings, “with all 
the trimmings”. Priorities and ration- 
ing present problems, but sponsors sur- 
mount them, somehow. They produce 
everything—but the sentimental cou- 
ple—for flat fee of $125. 


it) ” 





AVIATION: Andrew Jackson Hig- 
gins, the New Orleans shipbuilder, 
made news this week with specifica- 
tions for a giant non-priority cargo 
plane. He has plans for mass produc- 
tion at his abandoned shipyard, and 
seeks gov't backing. Reluctant to dis- 
cuss details, Higgins would reveal only 
that proposed plane is “many times 
bigger than largest yet built”; that it 
would be fashioned of wood and plas- 
tics, with no critical materials except 
for engines and instruments. First 
plane, he declares, could be in air in 
six months—with many more soon to 
follow. 

oe ” 

MATERIALS: Magnesium is our 
most abundant metal—it may even be 
reclaimed from sea water!—-but has 
been little used in American planes be- 
cause it requires great pressure for 
forging; may catch fire in grinding; 
corrodes in salt water. Recently, sci- 
entists have been giving much atten- 
tion to this metal, which is third 


lighter than aluminum. Northrup 
method of welding (QuorTe, 17-6-"42) 
was big forward step. Now, experi- 


menters at Kansas U have met corro- 
sion drawback with protective coating, 
making magnesium workable for all 
types aircraft except seaplanes. K. U. 
scientists also find magnesium can take 
longer, harder pounding in wear 
stresses than stronger, heavier alumi- 
num, though latter excels in breaking 
or yield test. 
’ oe ” 

PACKAGES: Collapsible tube of near 
future will be seamless celophane, spe- 
cially treated for flexibility, with base 
color baked in. It will take printing. 
Size range from tiny medicinal con- 
tainers to 2-lb units for lubricating 
greases, etc. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


A nurse (in starving Greece) went 
to the Germans and pleaded for milk, 
but the officer explained: 

“I’m sorry, but we can give you no 
milk. Today there wasn’t even 
enough milk for the men of our 
Luftwaffe, so obviously there is none 
for civilians. This is war.”—“This is 
Starvation.” The American Mercury, 
10-"42. 


OPPORTUNITIES—Lost 


Last month, a friend invited me to 
his office to see a chair that he said 
had cost $5,900. 

“You must be kidding” I said. “That 
chair is not worth $5,000.” 

“Maybe it isn’t worth that money,” 
he agreed, “but that’s what it cost me 
last year, just sitting in it, when I 
should have been up and after busi- 
ness!” 


PACIFISM 


During the miserable days of ap- 
peasement I used at public meetings 
to be heckled by members of peace- 
at-all-cost groups. The term most 
frequently employed by my critics was 
war-monger, I used to respond that 
on the same method one should right- 
ly dub a dentist “tooth-ache-monger,” 
or an oculist “blindness-monger.” 
Sometimes, nct caring for this reply, 
they would press the matter further. 
“Do you consider war a_ wicked 
thing?” “Yes,” I would = answer 
“Then why commit it?” they would 
rejoin. My answer was another ques- 
tion.” “Do you consider cancer a ter- 
rible affliction?” “Yes,” they would 
reply uncertainly. “Then why have 
it?” But I don’t think they under- 
stood me.—Harotp NICHOLSON, con- 
densed from The Spectator, Eng, 8- 
28-"42. 


RELIGION—Endurance 


It has been the theory of those who 
have brought misery and destruction 
over the earth that religion weakens 
men and nations. They have, in their 
brief time of power, destroyed much 
of the visible structure of the church. 
But are they not discovering that de- 
stroying places of worship, and forbid- 
ding public prayer has only made 
stronger the inner, deep-rooted con- 
victions of true Christians? Do they 
not surely sense that this new 
strength will overwhelm them?— 
CuarLes Downes, “They Also Serve,” 
Christian Herald, 10-'42. 





Records show private driving in East 
has dropped nearly 60 per cent since 
gas rationing. If New England pro- 
vides typical pattern for nation, small 


town is due for revival. People trading 
in home communities bring prosperity 
to local merchants. 


Townsendites heartened at prospect 
Geyer-Pepper anti-poll tax bill is to 
have hearing in Congress. Declare 
millions hitherto deprived of vote in 
eight Southern states, will now go to 
polls and elect Townsend candidates. 
Real issue is of course racial; whites 
fearing to franchise negroes who out- 
number them ... Original wisecrack 
on waacs having been squelched be- 
cause of colloquial reference to Ne- 
groes, the new gag, now going the 
rounds, has it that the mascot of the 
waacs is the WAACOoN. 


Syphologists are gunning for Read- 
er’s Digest, for publication of the de 
Kruif article on one-day syphilis cure. 
They say the treatment still highly 
experimental; wide publicity makes pa- 
tients dissatisfied with slower, surer 
methods. 


Pierre Laval, who now persecutes 
Jews, had two Jewish secretaries until 
he came to power... If Gen Marshall 
accepts supreme command, four Gen- 
erals most taiked of to replace him— 
Eisenhower, Eichelberger, Crittenberg- 
er, Huebner—all are of German de- 
scent. 


Bookmakers were taken for $100 
grand in recent World Series . . Placed 
in cartons of one dozen, extra eggs 
sought for war needs would reach, 
literally, to the moon! 


Have you played blackout bridge? 
Four cards are removed from play 
during dealing. May increase or de- 
crease hazards cf making bid, depend- 
ing, of course, on cards. Book con- 
tains 5 rather than .6 tricks. 

Japan’s rescripts (official proclam- 
ations) are written—as they have been 
for hundreds of years — in classic 
Chinese! 


€ 
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REVENGE 


Outside a plant manufacturing 
weapons which we and our allies are 
using to destroy the Axis gangsters 
stood two soldiers looking for a ride. 
Four young men emerged from the 
factory, each clutching in his right 
hand a roll of bills which he had just 
received as his weekly wage: As they 
passed near the two soldiers they held 
their right hands aloft, grinned and 
called out tauntingly, “Hello, Sucker!” 

The soldiers said nothing. But they 
took down the numbers of the auto- 
mobiles which the men _ drove off. 
Within two weeks the four men were 
in the United States Army.—Editorial 
in The American Legion, 10-’45. 





When it shall be said in any 


country in the world: “My poor 
are happy; neither ignorance nor 
distress is to be found among them; 
my jails are empty of prisoners, my 
streets of beggars; the aged are not 
in want, the taxes are not oppres- 
sive; the rational world is my 
friend, because I am a friend of its 
happiness”—when these things can 
be said, then may that country 
boast of its constitution and its gov- 
ernment.—THOMAS PAINE. 











SACRIFICE 


Victory will be won by omissions 
as well as commissions. The informa- 
tion we don't tell, the complaints we 
don’t make, the food we don’t waste 
or hoard, the telephone calls we don’t 
make, the electricity we don’t use, 
the bills we don’t contract, the money 
we don’t withhold from the Govern- 
ment and the trips we don’t take, 
added together represent a real con- 
tribution to the national effort.—Edi- 
torial in The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, 9-25-'42. 


SALVAGE 


The holes of stale doughnuts are 
broken up, and used to stuff maca- 
roni—The Industrial School Journal. 


The Farmer of Windsor 


Windsor, home of British Kings for 
nearly a thousand years, is as busy 
helping to grow food as any farm in 
Britain. It provides an outstanding 
example of British agriculture at war, 
and King George VI is as keenly inter- 
ested in agricultural problems as any 
other farmer in the world. 


Of the total of 541 acres, 300 are 
now arable, which is three times the 
area which was under cultivation be- 
fore the war. There are 109 acres of 
wheat, seventy acres of barley, thirty- 
five acres of cats, and the remaining 
acreage has been planted with pota- 
toes and root crops for feeding. 


The only residents of Windsor who 
have suffered by this triple growth in 
agriculture are the famous Windsor 
deer. In peacetime all the Great Park 
was their kingdom. There were over a 
thousand red and laffow deer, which 
roamed through the old trees of the 
park; now they have been reduced to 
a nucleus herd of 100. Also, instead 
of having the freedom of one of the 
most beautiful and historic parks in 
Britain, they are now penned in a 
special section of the park. 


The King’s famous dairy herds—the 
pedigree Jerseys and Shorthorns—are 
at full strength, and carriage horses, 
which in peacetime used to draw the 
King on his ceremonial drive to Ascot, 
have been used for mowing to provide 
hay for the cattle. 


Shortage of feeding stuffs has meant 
that the beef herd has had to be re- 
duced to a nucleus of breeding stock, 
and the pedigree herd of large white 
pigs has also been cut down. 


Three members of the Women’s 
Land Army work on the Royal farm, 
and the supervisor has nothing but 
praise for their work. In the Great 
Park is something which has never 
been seen before in Royal Windsor. 
By the King’s command the park has 
been given over to wheat growing, and 
before another season has gone by, its 
beauty will provide the setting for a 
farm of 1,500 acres. 


The quantity of food grown here is 
sufficient to make this home of Brit- 
ish kings an appropriate illustration 
of the service of which the whole of 
agriculture is rendering to the nation 
in its hour of need. 


One cold laborer on the Royal estate, 
Mr. G. H. Elsbury, has been working 
there for fifty-two years. His father 
before him had an equally long record 
of service. Mr. Elsbury can recall pre- 
vious cropping on the Norfolk farm, 
one of the two areas set aside by 
George III for farming operations, but 
he cannot recall that the Great Park, 
now under wheat, has ever been used 
for this purpose. 


In fact, it was not until the Wind- 
sor records were gone through that it 
was discovered the Great Park had 
been ploughed before, centuries ago. 


Local farmers were dubious when it 
became known that the Great Park 
was to be cultivated. “It won’t grow 
anything,” they said, but despite their 
prophesy, wheat is now growing. 


It is probably the biggest wheat 
field in Britain—an_ uninterrupted 
stretch of wheat a mile long and a mile 
across at its widest part.—Bulletins 
from Britain. 








SECRECY 


Secretary of State William H. Se- 
ward, attending a Washington gather- 
ing, had commented freely upon var- 
ious subjects. But when the discus- 
sion turned to troop movements that 
had recently occurred, he immediate- 
ly became silent. 

Several of the group voiced specu- 
lations, and then one of the young 
women present turned to the states- 
man. 

“Governor Seward,” she beamed, 
“what do you think? Where are the 
troops going?” 

The secretary smiled. 


“Madam,” he replied, “If I did not 
know, I would tell you.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


TAXATION 

Those who dre troubled about high 
income taxes should take comfort 
from the knowledge that perhaps 
we’re not so badly off as people were 
three thousand years ago. Byron de 
Prorok, in his book Dead Men Do Tell 
Tales, says that one papyrus he de- 
ciphered contained a long complaint 
to the effect that the writer didn’t 
think he ought to be taxed for his 
own funeral before it had occurred.— 
Book-of-the-Month Club News, 10-’42. 
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The Wisdom of King Solomon 
By Roark BRADFORD 





In portraying the plantation Negro 
of the Deep South, Roark BRapForD 
has no contemporary equal. His stage 
play, Green Pastures, will remain 
one of the classic characterizations 
of our day. This excerpt is condensed 
jrom one of the stories in Ol’ Man 
Adam an’ His Chillun (Harper). Mr. 
Bradford, a native of Tennessee, now 
lives in New Orleans. 





Well, about the fust thing Solomon 
happened up against was two ladies 
fightin’ over a baby which got mixed 
up in the hospital or something’. 

Well, Solomon sot back on de throne 
and looked at de baby and den he 
looked at de ladies. 

“Well” he said, “hit look t’ me lak 
y'all ladies ain’t got no call to raise 
no 1u-kus "bout dis young’n. “Y'all is 
bofe what I call good lookin’ ladies, 
now ain’t you?” So bofe de ladies 
kinder giggled back at Solomon. “Yean” 
say ol’ King Solomon,“Ah jest be dog- 
gonne ef’n I kin see how purty gals 
like y’all kin go on scrappin’ "bout dis 
bald-haided little ole brat which look 
like a peeled onion in de face.” 

So one er de ladies kinder grinned 
and say, “Yo’ Majesty, he ain’t so ter- 
rible much to look at now is he?” But 
de yuther lady she just simmered an’ 
biled. 

“Yo Majesty” she say, “you is de 
king and long may you wave. But 
scusin’ dat, you ain’t nothin’ but a 
fresh little ol’ country boy wid a crown 
on yo’ haid an’ nothin’ in hit. Some- 
body tole me you was smart, but I bet 
de Lawd don struck ‘em down for 
lyin’. You’s settin’ on de throne wid 
yo’ robe ob purple wropped about you, 
actin’ high and mighty, but you ain’t 
foolin’ me. I knows po’ white trash 
when I sees 'em. An’ when I looks at 
you I sho kin see ‘em.” 

“You don’t like me much, does you?” 
say ol’ King Solomon. 

“I don’t like you a-tall. You don’ 
know nothin’ ‘bout kingin’ an’ you 
don’ know nothin’ "bout babies. Come 
yar tellin’ me dat dis purty little baby 
look lak a peeled onion! Humph!” 

“Dat settle de argyment right now” 
say Solomon. “Any lady which kin 
stand flatfooted an’ say a nine-day- 
old baby is purty is bound t’ be de 
baby’s maw. So take him an’ git!” 


(Sood Stories 


YOU 


A ycung man we k.iow who has 
gone into the army observes that he 
sleeps in a room that generates fifty 
different kinds of snores; shares toilet 
facilities with at least as many com- 
rades; sits down to eat with a battal- 
ion; drills with a thousand or more, 
and is paraded in public. “Why” he 
asks “do they call me private?”—The 
Pleasures of Publishing. 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


IsaBEL McLENNAN MCMEEKIN 
Author 


Every day a British Army officer 
would take his little boy to the 
park to admire the statue of 
“Chinese Gordon” astride his fav- 
orite camel. Finally, when the 
family was moving, the child 
asked to go tell Gordon good-bye. 
He stood with tears in his eyes 
saying a last fond farewell, while 
the father beamed with pride rec- 
ognizing in his son a great admir- 
ation for his own hero. On the 
way to the station the small boy 
turned back to wave once more; 
then, with his face upturned to his 
father, he asked, “Daddy, what’s, 
the name of that man riding Gor- 
don?” 








A defense worker with five children 
was having no luck in finding a home 
for his family. When he finally lo- 
cated a vacant place he was turned 
down as soon as the landlady saw the 
carload of kids waiting to move in. 

Desperately the man related his 
troubles to a friend. And together 
they hatched up an idea. 

Before going to see another vacan- 
cy, the man and his wife took the chil- 
dren to a nearby cemetery, and left 
them there with a picnic lunch with 
instructions to stay put till the parents 
returned. 

When the usual question of how 
many children was put to them, the 
man answered huskily, “Five, but 


CAN USE... 


they are all out in Fairmont Ceme- 
tery.” 

Sympathetically the owner brought 
out the lease—it was signed, and the 
children brought in from their picnic. 


“ ” 


A candidate for the police force was 
being verbally examined. “If you 
were by yourself in a police car and 
were pursued by a desperate gang of 
criminals in another car, doing forty 
miles an hour along a lonely road, 
what would you do?” 

The candidate looked puzzled for a 
moment. Then he replied, “Fifty.” 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


“The best is yet to come—when 
Comrade Willkie, home from the 
steppes, bawls for vodka and a 
plate of Borsch at the Union 
League Club.”—Sen. Soaper. 


“ ” 


“Girdles are like the Japs—both 
creep up on you, and it takes a 
Yank to get them down.”—HENRY 
CHARLES SUTTER. 


“es ” 


“The girl who does everything 
under the sun has shadows un- 
der her eyes.”—Judy’s. 


“ ” 
The three dictators who eschew 


democracies have bitten off more 
than they can eschew.—Chats. 











In Seattle, recently, a young lady 
posted bail for traffic violation, and 
was told to fill out a card giving her 
name and make .and model of her 
automobile. After she left, an officer 
picked up the card and read: 


e 








